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MEXICO 





Almost everyone is familiar with the many wonderful attractions Mexico 
has to offer the tourist... but what many do not fealize is that Mexigo today 


is making great forward strides m the fields of agricultural and industrial 


development. 

This progress is being accomplished in an atmosphere of friendly coop- 
eration between government and business. For example, the privately-owned 
electric companies in the Impulsora system are launching a $40,000,000 
expansion program to provide additional power for the growing needs of 
the area they serve. 

This expansion program has been made possible through the cooperation 
of the Mexican Government, which realizes that any business must earn a 
reasonable return on its investment in order to attract additional capital 
for expansions of this nature. 
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PuLAICALK 


OF SPECIAL IN 


Sundays 7, 14 and 21 __ Pan American 
Polo Tournament (see Horses). 





Wednesday 10 _. Anniversary of the 





WHAT TO SEE, 


FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


Xechimileo, D. F., April 12. Traditional 


Flower Festival, held annually for 
over 500 years, formerly in Santa 
Anita and now in Xochimilco, each 
year on Viernes de Dolores, the 
Friday before Good Friday, under 
the auspices of the Social Action 
Department of the Federal District. 








IN THIS ISSUE 


It’s Easter again, and in ad- 
dition, we explore the Valley 
of Mexico, scale Pope, go be- 
hind the scenes with Cantin- 


flas... 
and 
Our Regular Features 
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death of Emiliano Zapata, popular 
peasant leader of the Revolution of 


WHERE TO GOIN 1910. 


Throughout April _. The Entremeses of 
Cervantes and Pasos of Lope des” 
Rueda will be presented as open-ait” 
theater in the plazas of Guanajua-— 
to, Gto., every Saturday and Sun- 
day night. This is the fifth theatri- 
cal season of the University of Gua- 
najuato. Enrique Ruelas directs. See 
newspapers for details, or call 
15-67-30 in Mexico City. 


APRIL 


Friday 12 — Flower Festival in Xo- 
chimileco, D. F. (See Fiestas & 
Spectacles). 





Sunday 14 _. Pan American Day. 
Ceremony at the Monument to Si- 
mé6én Bolivar on the Reforma. 


It is one of the few authentic 
folklore fiestas still celebrated in 
the capital. Festivities begin with 
the election of a queen, “The Most 
Beautiful Flower of the Ejido,” who 
presides over the day’s activities, 
including excursions in the flower- 
bedecked gondolas to the music of 
mariachis, regattas, sports events 
and public dances. 


Friday 19 __ Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
is sung in the capital’s old church 
of the aristocracy, San Francisco on 
Avenida Madero; the Passion Play 
is presented in Ixtapalapa, D. F. 
(see Fiestas & Spectacles); and 
other unique celebrations take place 
in Taxco, in Tepoztlan, near Cuer- 

Amecameca de Juarez, State of Mexico, navaca, in Chiapa de Corzo, Chia- 
April 14-19. HHoly Week festivities, pas, in San Antonio de la Sksla, 
with processions on Thursday and 
Friday. Special market days draw 
crowds from neighboring towns and 
ranches. 


Tzintzuntzan, Michoacin, April 14-19. High- 
light of the Holy Week observance 
in this colorful town is the interpre- 
tation of Christ’s march to Calvary. 
Indians dressed to represent all the 
individuals who played a part in the 
arrest and crucifixion of Christ form 
a procession through the main 
streets. 


near Toluca, and in Valles de Sala- 
zar and Tultepec, both in the State 
of Mexico. 


Sunday 21 _ Anniversary of the Defense 
of Veracruz. Also anniversary of 
the death of Benito Juarez. 


Sunday 22 —. 14th National Grand Prix 
at Hipédromo de las Américas, with 
75,000-peso added purse. (See 
Horses), 


Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, April 14-19. The 
rich folklore, folk arts, and tradi- 
tional popular and religious dances 
and ceremonies of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec combine to make Holy 
Week a truly magnificent occasion. 
In addition to religious observances 
there are serenades and fireworks, 
all enhanced by the beautifully 
garbed Tehuanas. 


Monday 29 — Annual San Marcos Fair 
in Aguascalientes, Ags. (See Fies- 
tas & Spectacles). 
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TRAVEL WITH 


“AGUIRRE’S GUEST 
TOURS” 


For comfort, entertainment 
ond red carpet treatment. 
See your Trove! Agent! 
Main Office: 
Luis Moya 25 


Mexico !, D. F 
10-47-00 


Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Chicago. 
New York, Acapulco. 
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Hermosillo, Sonora, April 14-19. Holy 
Week is observed with considerable 
pomp in the capital city of Sonora. 
Attractions include such popular 
regional dances as Los Matachines 
and Pazcolas. 


Ixtapalapa, D. F., April 19. The annual 
Good Friday presentation of the 
Passion Play in this Mexico City 
suburb has achieved considerable 
fame, and great crowds throng to 
see it. Local people faithfully re- 
enact the events leading to Christ’s 
crucifixion with dramatic effect. 
The spectacle lasts from about 11 
am until 5 pm. 


Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas, Apil 21-26. Com- 
mercial Fair with exhibits of re- 
gional products, sports events, na- 
tive dances and fireworks. The ser- 
enades constitute a special attrac- 
tion for the accompanying music is 
that of marimbas — an instrument 
that originated in Chiapas. 


San Marcos, Aguascalientes, April 29. Tra- 
ditional fair in honor of St. Mark, 
lasting 10 days, famous throughout 
Mexico for the irresistible gaiety 
that pervades it. Tequila flows 
freely, and there are cockfights, 
horse races, mariachis, pistol-shoot- 
ing contests, typical dances, and 
many other attractions. 


ART 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61-2. 
Tapestries by Leonora Carrington. 


Galeria Carmel-Arts (Restaurant Carmel), 


Génova 70A. Engravings by various 
artists. 





Galeria Central de Arte Moderno, JyArez 4. 
Collective exhibit of the works of 
Charlot, Beteta, Rivera, Siqueiros, 
Tamayo, Dr. Atl. 


Galeria de Arte Contemporadneo, Amberes 
12. Collective exhibition. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano. MilAn 18. The 
exhibit of oils and watercolors by 
Alvaro Carrillo Gil continues. To- 
ward the end of April, oils by Rob- 
ert Ellis, 


Galeria Diana, Reforma 489. Oils by 
Marisole Worner Baz. 


Galeria Diego Rivera, Ignacio Mariscal 
70. Permanent showing of the 
works of Diego Rivera. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 39, upstairs. 
Until May 2, poster exhibit. 


Galerias Chapultepec, at the entrance to 
Chapultepec Park, near the Monu- 
ment to the Nifios Héroes. Various 
exhibits by young artists; paintings, 
engravings, lithographs, and popu- 
lar arts. 


Galerias Excélsior, Reforma 18. Works 
of American painter Jean Berhart. 


Galerias Pemex, Juarez 89. Collective 
exhibit by the Frente Nacional de 
Artes Plasticas, including litho- 
graphs, linoleum cuts and engrav- 
ings. 


Instituto de Arte de México, Pyebla 141. 
Auction of the works of Pastor 
Velasquez, Rincén Pifia, Alfonso To- 
var, Ernesto Tamariz, Luis Toral 
and other Mexican painters. 


Mexican-American Cultural Institute, -Fiam- 
burgo 115. Brig. .Gen. Frank Dorn’s 





Seonifinontel Lifer 


Home of the... 
BELVEDERE... for your dining and dancing pleasure 


LA JOYA... for gastronomic adventures in a beautifully intimate setting 


MAYABAR... le rendez-vous international 


CAFE TARASCO... for the ultimate in informal dining 
SALON VIRREYES... for exclusive private gatherings 
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exhibit of watercolors, Oriental sub- 











jects and California missions con- 
tinues until April 5. Beginning April 
25, group exhibit, Mexico City Col- 
lege Art Department, paintings and 
sculpture. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Popu- 


lares, Judrez 44. Permanent exhibit 
of applied popular arts. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas, Palace 


of Fine Arts. In the Sala de la 
Amistad Internacional, works of the 
French painter Michel Baxte. In the 
Sala de la Estampa, Third National 
Engraving Salon. 


THEATER 


Tea and Sympathy — Robert Anderson’s 


hit play, will be presented by Play- 
ers, A.C., English-language reper- 
tory group, until April 13. Directed 
by Allan Lewis, With Barbara Hubp, 
Edward Felten, Merle Hayes, Wal- 
ter Taylor. Villalongin 32. 25-31-56. 
Weekdays at 8:30 pm; Sundays at 
6 pm; closed Mondays. 


Sabrina — Samuel Taylor’s comedy, 


translated and directed by Duran 
and Casahonda. Carmen Montejo 
has the leading role, which was 
played on Broadway by Margaret 
Sullivan. With Anita Blanch, Emi- 
lio Gaete, Ortiz de Pinedo. Teatro 
del Miasico, Plaza de la Revolucién 
and Vallarta. 46-88-09. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, 
8:30 pm; Thursday and Saturday, 
7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sunday, 5 and 8 
pm. 


Poetry Aloud _- Dramatic presentations 


of poetry every Tuesday at 7:30 and 
9:45 pm. Works of Garcia Lorca, 
Juan de la Encina, Sanchez de Ba- 
dajoz, Lope de Vega, Tardieu and 
others. With Rat Dantés, Rosenda 
Monteros, Tara Parra, Nancy Caér- 
denas and experimental actors of 
the National University. Directed by 
Héctor Mendoza. Stage settings by 
Juan Soriano, Héctor Xavier and 
Leonora Carrington. Teatro E] Ca- 
ballito, Rosales 26. 21-16-50, 


MUSIC 


Fine Arts Concerts — First series of the 
1957 season. At 9 pm in the audito- 
rium of Fine Arts Palace. 
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to New York...| 
















only with AIR FRANCE! 


Air France is the only airline that offers you, 
the speed, comfort and economy of a non-stop 
flight Mexico-New York in a fabutous 

Super G Constellation. 


Every day, at 9 A. M. a powerful Super G Constellation, 
takes off from the Mexico City Airport to deliver you 
less than 8 hours later in the city of New York. 

Enjoy the unique service and attention of experienced 
stewardesses, while you relax comfortably in the 
reclining or lounge seats of Air France’s 

Super G Constellation. 


Save time . . . Save Trouble 
Fly to New York with Air France in only 8 hours. 





The World’s Largest Airline 


Round trip 


Tourist Class Seeee. 1. 
198.00 Dis. ~~ 


Mézico, D. F. 








April 1.5 Chamber orchestra, 
directed by Luis Herrera de la 
Fuente. Soloist: Veyron-Lacroix, 
harpsichordist; Rampal, flutist. 
Works of Falla, Jolivet and Bach. 

April 3 and 5. Recitals by Veyron- 
Lacroix and Rampal. 
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April 9. Miguel Garcia Mora, 
pianist, in a recital of the works of 
Mexican composers. 

April 15. Recital by Niels Viggo 
Benzon, composer and pianist. 


Youth Concerts — First series of the 
Ninth Season. In the Sala Ponce of 
the Palace of Fine Arts, at 9 pm. 

April 4. Marta Beltran, harpist. 
Works of Bach, Salzedo, Lapitino, 
Hasselmans, Verdalle, Debussy-Re- 
nié, Saint-Saens, Tournier, Fauré. 

April 11. Irma Morales, pianist. 
Works of Padre Soler, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Debussy, J. Roldén, 
Chopin. 

April 25. Paquita Pérez Abreu, 
soprano; Salvador Ochoa, pianist. 
Works of Mozart, Delibes, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Strauss, Villa-Lobos, Obra- 
dors, Granados, Falla, Vives. 


SPORTS 


Auto Races — On Sunday 7, national 
race organized by the Roda Auto- 
mobile Club, covering the Avandaro 


Ask the man who's been there 


TAXCO, MEXICO 


Chas. and Quincy Nibbi 


Owners and Managers 
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Now... “_ 
MY STOVE IS MY CASTLE =. a 
by Rosa, Marquesa de Castellar —> 


Her story... her own cookbook... by this jabsulous 
Cuernavaca hostess 
The flavor of Mexico in your home! 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE BY MAIL FROM 
IN MEXICO MEXICO/THIS MONTH 


50 PESOS 4 DOLLARS 
(POSTAGE PRE-PAID) 








OR WITH ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO MEXICO/THIS MONTH, 5 DOLLARS 











Circuit in the State of Mexico. Ace 
racing drivers — Mexican, Amer- 
ican and European. 


Boxing — Arena México, Dr. Lavista 
181A. International bouts are 
scheduled for April 6, 13, 20 and 27, 
at 8:30 pm. Names of boxers not 
yet announced. 

Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Fights 
every Wednesday and Saturday at 
9 pm. Box office opens at 10 am on 
the day of the fight. 


Frontén (Jai Alai) —_ Frontén Colén, Ig- 
nacio Ramirez 15. Every day except 
Thursday, beginning 4:30 pm. Fron- 
tenis played by women using rac- 
quets instead of baskets. Admission 
4 and 8 pesos. 


Wrestling — Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. 
Battles every Friday at 9 pm and 
every Sunday at 5:30 pm. Admission 
from 2.50 to 12 pesos. 


Racing —. Hipddromo de Las Américas, 
Lomas de Sotelo, D. F. Races every 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday, at 2 pm. Special events 
scheduled for April: Sunday 8, XIV 
Mexican Jockey Club Stakes, for 3- 
year-olds, with 35,000-peso added 
purse; 1 mile. Sunday 22, XIV Na- 
tional Grand Prix for 3-year-olds 
born in Mexico, with 75,000-peso 
added purse; 1-1/8 miles. Sunday 29, 
X Gay Dalton Handicap, for 4- 
year-olds and up, 30,000-peso added 
purse; 1-1/16 miles. 


Polo — Campo Andhuac, on Reforma 
just past the National Auditorium. 
Pan American Tournament between 
the Mexican team, now in possession 
of the silver cup, and the San Fran- 
cisco Polo Club team. Games Sun- 
day 7, 14 and 21 at 12 noon. Tickets 
on sale at the field from 11 am. 


BULLFIGHTS 


Devotees of the fiesta brava will be 
disappointed to learn that the current 
season at Plaza México has been sus- 
pended, due to the fact that the world’s 
largest bullring has gone into bank- 
ruptcy. It is possible that bullfights 
may be held in some other plaza. Be 
sure to check with your travel agent. 


























OF SPECIAL INTEREST - IN COMING MONTHS 








National Forestry Exposition —. ynder the 
auspices of the Mexican govern- 
ment, in the National Auditorium 
May 5 to 26, 


Rodeo — US. style, in the National 
Auditorium early in May. 


Russian Ballet Duo — with Kovach and 
Rabovsky, sometime in May. Pres- 
entation of Asociacién Musical Da- 
niel, A.C., in Fine Arts Palace. 


Pan American Course in Orchestra Direction 
— in the Palace of Fine Arts, May 
20 to June 25. Free admission to the 
rehearsals and some concerts of 
Maestro Igor Markevitch and his 
students, with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Chamber 
Music Orchestra of Fine Arts. 


National Symphony Orchestra _. Ej ght 
pairs of Friday night and Sunday 
morning concerts in May and June, 
Palace of Fine Arts. Directors: Luis 
Herrera de la Fuente and Igor Mar- 
kevitch. 


Corpus Christi Day, June 20 —_ Spec- 
tacular dance of the Voladores, in 
Papantla, Veracruz, performed by 
Totonac Indians. 


In June — Josef Fuchs, violinist, and 
Ann Schein, pianist, will make their 
first appearance in Mexico. 


Entremeses de Cervantes __ and Pasos de 


Lope de Rueda, to be presented 
every Saturday and Sunday in the 
plazas of Guanajuato, Gto., through- 
out May. 





Summer School 


ESCUELA DE VERANO, Ciudad Universita- 
ria, México 20, ». F. duly 1-August 16. 
Spanisa tanguage, Spanisa, Mex:cun and 
Latin American literature and history, 
arcnacvlogy, fine arts and craft aris. 
Specaai seul.nar for veachers of Spanish. 
Graduate and undergraduave students ac- 
cepred. map im wuvusng. Keg.stration 
fee $80 for taree courses oi 2 credits each, 
and two as au auditor. Write Rusa Maria 
Siepaenson Guizar, Registrar of the Sum- 
mer Scuvol, at address above. 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, Km. 16 Carretera 
Méx.co-Toluca, Mexico 10, D. F. June 
li-July 16 and Juiy 18 August 23. Spanish 
language and literature. Mexican history, 
ecunvu.cs, politics. Workshops on Mex- 
ican culture, anturopolugy, art, creauve 
writ.ng. sep on nuousing. Cost approxi- 
matey $10 tur 5-week sesswn. wre 
Dean of Admissions at address above. 


UNIVERSIDAD DE GUANAJUATO, Guana- 
juate, Gto., eaten. o< Aa, 3 15. 
Spanish language an terature, Mexican 
history, art and foikiore. Limited enroll- 
ment. Fees $60 for three courses. Write 
Director, Escuela de Verano, at above 
address. 


INSTITUTO TECHNOLOGICO DE MONTE- 
RREY, Sqeunes de Correos ‘‘J’’, Monte- 
rrey, N. L., Méxice. July 14-August 24. 
Architecture, Arts and Crafts, Economics; 
Mexican Folklore, Geography, Govern- 
ment, History and Sociology; 1s and 
Latin American Literature. Fee $250 for 
the six weeks. Write Escuela de Verano 
at above address. 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE, San Miguel Allende, 
uato, México. Ten weeks starting 
an, handcraft arts, writing 

ay at of Mexico. Cred- 
under sponsor- 
ship of the State beabeosathey of Guanajua- 
to. Fees of $40 per month or $105 for 
3-month semester; students enroll for all 
or part of season. The Instituto operates 
two hotels where accommodations can 
arran: rite Stirling Dickinson, at 
above address. 


CENTRO MEXIA NO pa. ESCRITORES, ve 
ga 3, México 5, D. F. June 10-July 18. 


Sessions - 1957 


Subjects include Direct Observation and 
Fiction Writing, Manuscript Analysis, 
Translation Techniques, Author Publisher 


Relations. Fees $12 per course. Write 
Margaret Shedd, Director, at above 
address. 


TAXCO SCHOOL OF ART, Apartado 54, Tax- 
co, Gro., México. Tutoring in painting, 
sculpture, and handcraft arts. Enter any 
time for any length of time. Tuition from 
$10 per week to $30 per month for six 
months. Write Fidel Figueroa at the 
above address. 


LOWELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Zacatecas 
184, Colonia Roma, México. D. F. Inten- 
sive instruction in Spanish, four hours 
daily for six weeks in July and August. 
Tuition $50. Special supervised boarding 
facilities in homes of director and profes- 

sors. Supervised excursions and social ac- 
tivities. High school graduates preferred. 
Write Sra. Angela Martinez del Rio at 
the above address. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT ACAPULCO, Guerre- 
ro, México, June 28 August 11. Classes in 
Spanish language and literature, history 
of Mexico. fine arts and aquatic sports. 
Affiliated with State College of Guerrero. 
Fees $°0 per subject. Write Xavier Cam- 
pos Ponce. Director, State College of Gue- 
rero, Chilpancingo, Gro., México. 


COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO, PAtzcuaro, Mich., 
México. A part of the M'choacan State 
University. the Colec'o de Patzcuaro offers 
three weeks of study and excursion, Au- 
gust 1-21. Basic course on Mexican Culture. 
Tuition of $80 covers intensive series of 

lectures on Pre Hispanic. Colonial. In- 
dependence and Current neriods of Mex- 
ican history. For information write Gus- 
eave Cogena. Gabriel Mancera 249, México 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN CULTURA * ~~ 
STITUTE, Hamburgo 115. México6, 
Intensive conversatienal Svanish in Hy F. 
sions of 3 weeks each. beginning June 17. 
Three hours daily of language instruction 
in all sessions; second sesion will include 
one hour daily on the history and con- 
temporary culture of Mexico. "write Gui- 
liermo Castelazo at ve address. 





Valley of Mexico 
Suitcate 


W ven the Aztecs wandered into the 
Valley of Mexico, all they brought with 
them were spears, bows and arrows, 
and an image of their tribal god, Huit- 
zilopochtli — not even a change of 
clothes — but they liked the green, 
lake-dotted valley and the pine-cover- 
ed mountains and stayed to build a 
city and a culture. The Spaniards rode 
horses, and lugged cannon over the 
mountains. Their extra baggage was 
packed with gunpowder, and they, too, 
liked what they saw well enough to 
fight to stay. 

However, for the present-day travel- 
er on a peaceful, sightseeing-type mis- 
sion, the trip requires more clothes 
and less ammunition. A suitcase just 
for Mexico City should contain the sort 
of clothes worn in big cities all over 
the world — and this one is on the 
temperate side in both tastes and cli- 
mate. But for footing it over the Val- 
ley of Mexico, more sports clothes will 
be needed (no slacks for women, 
though) and comfortable shoes. 


N o matter how many pairs of shoes 
you bring, be sure to try one of’ the 
local products that is really the an- 
swer to tramping over rough ground 
and up and down pyramids —_for al- 
most everything except scaling moun- 
tain peaks. They are canvas tops with 
rope soles, called alpargatas or espa- 
drilles, and can be purchased either 
in the market places or in the Govern- 
ment 1-2-3 stores for 4.00 pesos (about 
30 cents.) In addition to providing a 
sort of padding, they give you the 
sensation of being as sure-footed as a 
goat, and if they get dirty or ripped 
or wet, who cares? Throw them away 
and buy another pair. 

They come in black, brown, navy 
blue, green and red, and the size is in 
centimeters. For a point of reference 
women’s size 8 is No. 25 — no width, 
of course — and they can be worn on 
either foot, which simplifies things if 
you have to dress in the dark for a 
pre-dawn expedition start. Almost 
everything in the Valley of Mexico 
gains a special enchantment with the 
crystalline pink-apricot light of dawn. 
So get up early and head for the hills 
or breakfast on a gondola in Xochi- 
milco. 








S$. our boyhood we were fascinated 
by the names which were then being 
given to automobiles. We were almost 
overcome when Apperson brought out 
a Jackrabbit, and when Stutz an- 
nounced a Bearcat. Then, for a long 
time, we endured a lull in the naming 
of the inanimate. 

Happily, a revival has set in, and 
it is the automobile manufacturers 
who again entice our interest. The 
automobile engine, by itself, is now 
called a Cosmic-Rayfire. The automatic 
transmission is a Turbo-Mach 3. The 
shock absorbers are Cyclo-Cush. All 
up and down the power train, and all 
around the frame, we encounter care- 
fully thought-out names. The various 
body styles have a nomenclature, too, 
perhaps closer to the earth and the 
people, but still spacious, such as 
Poyningspike, an imaginary thorough- 
fare of unexcelled smoothness; or 
Cravensmote, an obstacle to sail over 
into a great castle’s doorway; or Bon- 
ny Laird, a personable and murderous 
warrior. All nonsensical, but stimu- 
lating to our dreams of prestige. 

Then, unavoidably, there remains 
the old name of the car itself, the sum 
of all the pieces, which stirred our boy- 
ish imagination. Pleased as we are 
about what is going on, we must ad- 
mit to a little confusion because we 
really don’t know whether General 
Motors or Ford or Chrysler is turning 
out the new Coup de Vee, or whether 
that vehicle is a Wagon Realetat or 
a sporty Caveat Emptor. 


Tne life span of a magazine defies 
all actuarial calculation. It can be that 
of a bombarded proton, about a bil- 
lionth of a second, or that of a Me- 
thusela. Magazines also develop in un- 
predictable ways — some never 
emerge from infancy, others grow 
senile in their youth, and others 
mature early but do not age with 
their years. 

We congratulate MTM as a robust 
two-year-old, and send our felicitations 
to the Editor and Staff on the second 
anniversary of its publication. We 
congratulate MTM’s readers, too. 


WANTED 


..-I have been in Mexico City twice 
in the past, and although I am plan- 
ning to come again for a longer stay, 
unfortunately that will not be for a 
while. I hope that by having this let- 
ter printed in MTM I may be able to 
enter into correspondence with a per- 
son there of similar likes. 

I am a musician and although fa- 
miliar with classical music, I prefer 
playing and composing (to a small 
extent) works in the jazz and contem- 
porary fields. I have heard that Mex- 
ico City is becoming increasingly 
aware of jazz as a legitimate form of 
art and if this be so, perhaps it would 
be to mutual advantage if I could 
correspond with someone there. I am 
21, reasonably well-read, but with one 
drawback, that being that I cannot 
speak Spanish. If anyone is interested 
in writing me — and I pray someone 
will be — my address is: 


George C. Koch 
63-37 Austin St., Apt. 2F 
Rego Park, N. Y. 


TIMELY 


...We have just seen the February 
issue of MTM featuring Guadalajara, 
and we are wondering if you have had 
issues featuring Mexico City and Aca- 
pulco, or if you plan to have issues 
featuring these two cities. 

We have planned a convention trip 
for our agents to the two sites, and 
we need informational material for 
them. Will you please advise if you 
have, or will have, such issues and 


what the cost would be for 100 copies 
of each. 


American Founders Life Ins. Co. 
Austin, Texas 


You can’t beat preparedness. Here’s 
the Mexico City issue, covering the 
entire Valley of Mexico, in fact, and 
next month we put the spotlight on 
Acapulco. 


PSYCHIC 


...Is it possible to obtain a copy of 
your magazine containing any articles 
about Mazatlan, Tepic and San Blas? 
I am presently writing a children’s 
book and need some dates, etc. 


Mrs. Norman McLaren 
Norwalk, Calif. 


For the first time in our two years 
of life we receive inquiries about San 
Blas — just when our San Blas issue 
is coming off the press. 


GYPPED 


..-1 had been looking forward to the 
current issue of your fine magazine and 
was so disappointed yesterday to re- 
ceive an empty envelope. Apparently 
some one handling the mail appreciates 
your magazine too. Would you be kind 
enough to send me another March 
copy? 

Margaret P. Austin 
Tucson, Arizona 


Personally, we think it’s termites. 
Just today some 25 conspicuously 
vacant envelopes were returned to us, 
filled, and re-mailed. We’re investi- 
gating, and we hope our subscribers 
will be patient. 
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Wi wis issue Mexico This Month 
celebrates not only Spring, Easter, and 
sundry bacchanalia that come with the 
season in this land, but also our own 
birthday: two years; an event that 
your editor regards with pleased sur- 
prise, like a hen or any other mama. 

Our survival is surely a testimony 
to something, but what exactly we 
don’t know. Publications are often 
started with nothing much but bright 
dreams and good intentions, as ours 
was. The fact we've lasted really 
ought to prove something. Maybe the 
power of faith. Or maybe it’s a Trend. 

Cigars and bouquets go in the first 
place to our resilient, scuff-proof staff, 
on which are represented six nationali- 
ties, about double the number in lan- 
guages, and some extra points of view 
thrown in for liveliness and good 
measure. About the only other place a 
staff like this could be found in one 
enterprise might possibly be Paris. But 
even Texas is represented on ours. 
Working side by side with California, 
too. 

This classic All-American team, 
working for considerably less than it’s 
worth, down the line, considers itself 
rewarded, apparently, in the pleasure 
of doing a good job, the satisfaction 
of building something, and above all, 
interest in the objectives we work at. 
This is one thing — probably the only 
one — that we all agree upon. 

There seem to be an awful lot of 
people in the world who feel as we do, 
and take the trouble to sit down and 
write us a subscription check to say so. 
Right now our mailing list includes 
every large city in the United States 
and handsome portions of Canada. But 
it also reaches elsewhere; we have 
achieved faithful subscribers in Ger- 
many, France, Japan, Honolulu, and 
the Isle of Wight. 

Belief in friendship between peoples, 
* in our case in the Americas and par- 
ticularly between the United States 
and Mexico, because we live here and 
have a lot of love for it and because 
also, this is a key and crucial place in 
which many elements of today’s and 
tomorrow’s world cook, sparks us. 
We're convinced that realistic, affec- 
tionate understanding from person to 
person, across national boundaries and 


throughout the world, is an unbeatable 
way of resolving conflicts and achiev- 
ing true peace. And we're delighted to 
be able to contribute our two cents to 
that. 

We are by no means, though, a lone, 
brave little band holding our idealistic 
candle in the wind. We’ve had very 
handsome kilowattage for this torch in 
the form of support from friends in 
solid places: people in the Mexican 
government, who believe in what we’re 
doing and like the way we go about 
it; and businessmen who feel the same. 

Although not yet a majority, the 
number of Americans doing business in 
Mexico who understand the dynamics 
of good-neighbor ideas in day to day 
dealings, relationships and interna- 
tional politics is increasing. The oppo- 
site of both power politics and Machia- 
vellian isms, in that its aim is not 
domination but true cooperation, the 
sincere application of this principle is 
really news, in business as in politics. 
There has been nothing like it in the 
history of the world before, it having 
always been taken for granted that the 
destiny of nations is to conquer, absorb, 
or generally push each other around. 
“Survival of the fittest,” etcetera, and 
any other notion was the stuff of 
which impractical dreams are made. 


But there is now in the American cli- 


mate a genuine belief in the strength 
and value of other methods; compound- 
ed of the “respect for others’ rights is 
peace” that Juarez preached, and the 
good-neighborliness rooted in frontier 
life that has grown into U.S. habit. 

Watching this idea at work, success- 
fully, in ways of doing business that 
are no longer pressures, threats or the 
Big Stick in whatever form; and also 
from time to time sincerely active in 
official undertakings or policies, is an 
exciting thing. It makes of Mexico a 
sort of pilot project of the nations in 
the hopeful building of a saner world. 

To work at something one believes 
in is very seldom found in these chaotic 
times, and so to say we appreciate the 
confidence and support of our friends, 
is a very mere way of putting it. Every 
day the mail, with its due quota of 
headaches, nevertheless brings also a 
lift. 


Just to keep us from getting too big 
for our collective britches, we are re 
minded fairly often — at least twice a 
week — that man is fallible and there 
are lots of things that we’ve been mis- 
taken about or didn’t know. One such 
dreadful discovery came into our office 
recently, in the form of an eager, trust- 
ing lady who wanted to climb Popoca- 
téptl. How does one go about it? And 
she sat down with pad and pencil pre- 
pared to jot down quickly our brisk 
and accurate answers. 

The trouble was, there was absolute- 
ly no one in the office or anywhere on 
our immediate staff who knew. We 
could all produce friends, listed in old 
address books, who are or were en- 
thusiastic Alpinists. Your editor’s ace 
in the hole was of course Dr. Atl, the 
84-year-old painter, philosopher, vul- 
canologist and master cook who is 
practically Popo’s twin, and who skips 
merrily up and down those snowy 
slopes even now, when he has only one 
leg. (His Self-Portrait as Climber is 
reproduced on this page.) 

Obviously, we thought, MTM had 
better get to work at once and put to- 


gether a report on Popo and his con- 
sort Ixta. There must be many readers 
with climbing on their minds, and how 
had we come to neglect them? So in 
this issue we produly publish the au- 
thoritative dope. The only thing is, 
which we found out after we’d gone to 
press, you can’t climb Popo in the 
spring. Melting snows. But you can 
always go on picnics not quite so 
high up. 
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NATIONAL 
PANORAMA 


CREDITS FROM ABROAD THROUGH 
NACIONAL FINANCIERA IN 1956 


as released to MTM by the 
Bureau of Economic Research 
of Nacional Financiera 


Last year Nacional Financiera, Mex- 
ico’s decentralized development cor- 
poration, was instrumental in obtaining 
a record 65 million dollars in long-term 
credits from abroad. Over half of this 
amount, 37 million, was obtained from 
private sources, chiefly in the form of 
suppliers’ credits to Mexican enter- 
prise with Nacional Financiera’s en- 
dorsement. Thus private sources 
provided more funds than the public 
financial institutions for the first time 
in Nacional Financiera’s dealings with 
foreign long-term credits. 

The World Bank supplied 23 million 
dollars (36%) in drawings on de- 
velopment credits and 5 million dollars 
were utilized of previously granted 
loans from the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. Eximbank also au- 
thorized 23 million dollars for use by 
the Mexican National Railways under 
the 150-million credit line granted in 
1950, and authorized a new 5-million 
loan to the National Agricultural 
Credit Bank for. financing cattle im- 
ports. 

Another recent development is the 
growing volume of financing supplied 
by European countries. During the 
past few years Mexican firms have 
stepped up purchases of machinery 
and equipment on medium terms from 
exporters in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland, among other coun- 
tries. 

These developments reflect the 
changing competitive position of 
United States and European capital- 
goods producers as well as Mexico’s 
firm international credit standing. 

In 1956, as in previous years, the 
credits were used to finance basic in- 
vestments which will increase the econ- 
omy’s productive capacity. Thirty 
million dollars were applied to re- 
habilitating the Pacific Railways and 
furnishing new diesel locomotives to 
the National Railways; and French 
suppliers granted 9 million to the new 
Monclova fertilizer company for the 
purchase of machinery. 





Exploding Giraffes 


Salvador Dali announces that he is 
going to dalinizar some 45,000 square 
feet in Acapulco. He has been given 
a free hand to do what he pleases in 
both architecture and decoration in a 
night club to be built apart from but 
in conjunction with the Hotel El 
Presidente, soon to be erected. Dali 
says that the building itself will be 
“soft” and of “constantly changing 
shape”, and will adapt itself to the 
rhythm of the seasons and the phases 
of the moon. As for the decorations 
— he is being close-mouthed on details 
but has talked of a surrealist laby- 
rinth, a swimming pool-bullfight pla- 
za, and, catching a touch of Mexican 
style luminous, explosive giraffes. 


Sweaters and Spaghetti 


The wine flowed, the café expresso 
machines perked, pretty girls modeled 
the latest Italian fashions and heavy 
machinery turned out cigarettes, yarn, 
soap and spaghetti as tens of thou- 
sands of visitors were shown the new- 
est and finest in Italian export prod- 
ucts in the Mexico City National Au- 
ditorium last month. Italy, which 
would like to up her sales in Mexico 
and thus create credits enabling her 
to buy more here, especially raw ma- 
terials, put forth a really impressive 
effort with 300 firms exhibiting in the 
largest fair Italy has ever organized 
abroad. 


The Open Road 


Another considerable stretch of the 
Piedras Negras-Mexico City highway 
(see MTM, Oct. 1956) was opened up 
last month when President Ruiz Cor- 
tines cut the ribbon and started traf- 
fic flowing over the fast 4-lane link 
from Querétaro to just below Mate- 
huala. (The section from Matehuala 
to Saltillo has been open for the past 
six months.) It is hoped that the final 
link, Querétaro-México City, will be 
finished by December, a super high- 





way that will cut the distance from 
the capital to Querétaro by 70 miles 
and traveling time from about 5 
hours to two. It will then be almost a 
straight line from Mexico City to 
Eagle Pass, Texas, only 11 hours away. 


Blue Skies 


With a year by year steady increase 
in travel and commerce between the 
United States and Mexico, there was 
urgency for a reciprocal air agree- 
ment. The planes of the relatively 
few lines able to wangle permits were 
loaded and the waiting linés long, but 
it took 11 years and many good of- 
fices — it was even discussed by the 
Presidents of the two countries when 
they met in White Sulphur Springs 
last year — before final conditions 
were set. The agreement signed last 
month gives Mexican airline compa- 
nies the right to 7 routes into the US., 
and vice versa. 


Salud y Pesetas 


The annual Bank of Mexico’s re- 
port to its stockholders last month, 
which because of its importance 
amounts to a financial report on the 
state of the nation, showed a very 
healthy, and on the way to being 
wealthy, economy. 1955 was a spec- 
tacular year, but 1956 was even more 
so, notwithstanding the unforeseen 
agricultural problems created by 
floods, early frosts and droughts. 
Here are some of the facts: Overall 
national production was up 9.7% over 
1955, a record year; public and private 
investment increased by 11% over 
1955; export of merchandise and ser- 
vices increased by 10.4% — this per- 
mitted an increase in imports, especial- 
ly capital goods and raw materials. 
Dollar reserves in the Bank of Mexico 
were up 14.8% over December 1955; 
electric energy production increased 
to 2,069,000 kilowatts — 70% more 
than in 1955; mining production in- 
creased by 10% and construction by 
11%, despite rising costs of materials. 











CANTINFLAS 


Via Around the World in 80 Days, What makes Cantinflas funny, and 
all the world — or a fairish majority, indubitably a great artist, is an ap- 
anyway — is now gleefully discover- proach to life in some ways resem- 
ing the man who’s been making Mex- bling Charlie Chaplin’s little-man-try- 
ico laugh for lo, quite a lot of years. (Continued on page 24) 
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His “suit of lights” may not be so fancy, but 
style with his tattered sash. The 
world, the Plaza México, seats 50,000 
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Photo Mayo 








Une Anat : 
THE EASTER CYCLE 


In Mexico, the pre-Christian rites of 
festivity for the rebirth of life, in 
terms of flowers and vegetables and 
animals, too, give an extra dimension 
to the Easter cycle. 

The cycle opens with spring flower 
and vegetable celebrations; moves 
through the grief and dread of Good 
Friday when, especially in those places 
that dramatize Easter with Passion 
Plays, life almost seems to stand still; 
and explodes with release and gaiety 
on Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday. 

This year the burning of the Judas- 
es, literally explosions of monster fire- 
crackers symbolizing evil, may be 
moved at the Archbishop’s decree from 
the traditional Saturday to Sunday, as 
it has been pointed out that this is 
when the peak of rejoicing should 
come. 
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Photos Otto Done 


Looking to the northwest from the village of 
Amecameca at the towering volcano of Popoca- 
tépetl. Below: As popular with lovers as 
it is for family reunions, Xochimilco a boat 
for every occasion. 








VALLEY 


By Toss Olsen 


On either side of the pass, snow- 


covered peaks tower up into the thin 
clear air. At the summit, a cold wind 
sweeps down from the still smoking 
volcano, Popocatépetl, and whistles 
through the steel skeleton of a tele- 
vision relay station. This is El Paso 
de Cortés. 

Over four centuries ago, about where 
the television tower stands, a battle- 


The beautiful colonial monastery at Churubusco was 
utilized by defending Mexican troops as a fort, and was 
the scene of one of the most violent battles of the 
Mexican-American war of 1847. Super highways like 
the one at the bottom fan out from the Valley of Mexico 
to all parts of the Republic. The one shown leads to 


‘vaca. 
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OF MEXICO 


scarred conquistador stood, squinting 
against the glare, searching for a 
glimpse of the fabled Valley of the 
Aztecs. He sighed and marched on. 
The valley was still mds alld. 

When they did sight the green, lake- 
filled valley for the first time, the 
tough adventurers shouted and cheer- 
ed. The good Friar Lépez de Gomara 
described the occasion and we have a 
contemporary translation: 
















residents, but it is still mild, although 
the rarefied air (7,300 to 8,036 feet) 
cools quickly at night. 

The biggest change, geographically, 
has been in the lakes themselves. The 
now shallow stretches of brackish 
water are no more than an indication 
of the large lakes that once covered 
442 square miles, including what is 
now Mexico City. The dusty village of 


_ Texcoco was used as an assembly and 
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“...and from the top of that Hill, 
they discovered the Land of Mexico, 
and the great Lake, with his villages 
round about, which is an exceedingly 
goodly sight. But when Cortés saw 
that beautiful thing, his joy was with- 
out comparison.” 


The valley has changed in the cen- - 


turies since Cortés and his hard-bitten 
band of adventurers gazed down on it 
from the saddleback between the twin 
volcanoes of Ixtaccihuat]l and Popoca- 
tépetl. But it still measures around 60 
miles north-south and averages 40 
miles east to west. The climate is 
always changing according to old 


launching base for the knock-down 
boat kits that Cortés had built, dis- 
assembled and carried piecemeal over 
the mountains from Tlaxcala. It was 
these boats that completed the block- 
ade and brought on the disease and 
starvation that defeated the Aztecs. 


Bor hundred years before the 
conquest, the Aztecs, shirt-tail relations 
of the already established valley tribes, 
originally ‘Chichimecs, wandered into 
the valley, They were allotted a 
wretched bit of marsh and lake that 
would have shamed a pre-depression 
Florida land speculator. 


They built temples and houses on 
stilts and filled in with rock and dirt. 
Vegetables were grown in chinampas, 
a sort of floating garden-in-a-basket. 
Roots reached through the woven 
straw and found the lake bottom. The 
island grew like a parasite of the lake 
and as it grew so did the Aztec power 
until, at the time of the conquest, Te- 
nochtitlan was the power of the tri- 
city federation including Tlalpam and 
Texcoco, that ruled the valley and 
most of the rest of Mexico. 


Wren the Spaniards entered the is- 
land city, it was by the southern cause- 
way that connected Tenochtitlan with 
Coyoacan, A half century later, garru- 
lous old Bernal Diaz, soldier of the 
conquest and its chronicler, was to 
write: “Gazing on such wonderful 
sights we did not known what to say 
or whether what appeared before us 
was real, for on one side, on the land, 
there were great cities and in the lake 
ever so many more, and the lake itself 
was covered with canoes.” 

As Diaz suggests, commerce was 
carried on by canoes, and descendants 
of Aztec vegetable and flower growers 
still ply their trade at Xochimilco of 
“floating garden” fame. It is a favorite 
Sunday excursion to rent a canoe, 
small and cozily romantic, or family- 
size with a banquet table, and be poled 
through the canals that criss-cross 
among what were once squares of 
chinampas, or floating gardens. . 

Trucks today gather the produce of 
Xochimilco, but as late as the 1920’s a 
canal led from Xochimilco to the now 
land-locked Jamaica market and lines 
of canoes, loaded with fresh vegetables 
and flowers, were a common sight. 

As for the lakes, they are not much 
more than a memory. But as the face 
of the land changes, there is still an 
air of what science fiction writers call 
“parallel time” that hovers over the 
valley. North of Mexico City stand the 
temples and pyramids of Teotihuacan. 
The huge Pyramid of the Sun was 
being built while Julius Caesar plan- 
ned his campaign against the British 
Isles. Looking south from its top you 
can see the 42-story Mexico City sky- 
scraper on the corner of San Juan de 
Letran and Madero, across the street 
from the old Sanborns. The ultra- 
modern University is built on top of 
the same 14-mile lava flow that cover- 
ed the 6,000-year-old village and pyr- 
amid of Cuicuilco, : 


(Continued on page 16) 
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VALLEY OF MEXICO 
(Continued from page 13) 


A bit over 100 years ago, during the 
Mexican-American war, a U.S. Army 
2nd Lieutenant crawled through the 
same pedregal on a scouting mission. 
His name was Robert E. Lee. Another 


~ --ghavetail by the name of Grant was 


busy counting mules and tallying 
powder and lead nearby. 

The “time warp” of the science fic- 
tion boys applies to the people, too. 
Ten miles southeast of Mexico City, 
above Ixtapalapa on a hilltop named 
Cerro de la Estrella, the ancient ones 
gathered for. the most important Az- 
tec ceremony. It was the end of their 
52-year astronomical cycle and no one 
could be sure that the world would 
survive. At midnight a captive’s heart 
was ripped out. A priest lay a flat 
board inside the bloody cavity and, 
spinning a hard wood shaft againt the 
softer wood, tried to rekindle the fires 
and.the-lives of his,people. When the 
first wisp of smoke curled up, the 
gathered multitude shouted and sobbed 
in relief. Torches were lit and runners 
carried fire to the dark temples and 
from the temples to the dwellings. The 
world was good for another 52 years. 

Another ritual is held there now. 
Sacrifice and rebirth for the human 
race is again the theme. Each Good 
Friday, near the Cerro de la Estrella, 
the descendants of the Aztecs perform 
the best known of Mexico’s Passion 
Plays, 


A t the end of every 52-year cycle, 
temples were destroyed or a new one 
uilt over the old, as at Tialtelolco. 
Five layers of pyramid have been 
sliced through, and there are more. 

Another pyramid just outside of Mex- 
ico City, to the northwest past the 
old kingdom of Atzcapotzalco, early 
threat to Aztec supremacy, is the well 
preserved Tenayuca. This is also the 
home of excellent licores sincroniza- 
dos including a coffee liqueur, and 
Ron Pope, a bottled Tom-and-Jerry 
type of drink. The beautifully carved 
snakes crawling around the base of 
the pyramid have no connection with 
the synchronized cocktails. 

Another 50 miles to the northwest 
lies one of the most fascinating of 
Mexico’s archaeological regions. It is 
Tula, home of the Toltecs who settled 
in Mexice around 800 A.D., about three 
centuries before the Aztecs. They 
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were a peaceful, highly skilled people 
— even their name, given them by the 
Aztecs, means builder. 

They worshipped a benevolent 
white god, given to inventions and 
handicrafts, named Quetzalcéatl. An 
Aztec god tricked him into a lost-week- 
end drinking bout and poor old Quet- 
zalcéatl staggered off to Yucatan in 
disgrace, and with an aching head. 

In any case, the warlike Aztecs over- 
powered the Toltecs, at the same time 
copying their culture and aping their 
manners. It even became fashionable 
for Aztec nobles to claim Toltec an- 
cestry — to the point of counterfeiting 
proof. 

The early churches in the valley 
were usually located on or near 
pyramids, to counter the influence of 
the old gods, and were a combination 


can be visited the same day), is a 
typical fortress-church of the frontier 
days; and it is hard to say which im- 
pressed the Indians more: the solid 
ramparts outside or the scenes from 
the life of St. Augustine on the inside, 
as interpreted by Indian artists. 


<.. valley has a fantastic history, 
colorful as it has been violent. In 
1952, it was set back a few thousand 
years more when a crew, digging \ 
ditches near the village of ‘Santa Isa- 
bel Iztapan, north of Mexico City-near 
Texcoco, uncovered an Impefial Mam... 
moth. There was nothing startling 
about finding a mammoth in the val- 
ley — except this one had an arrow- 
head inside its rib cage. Other hand- 
fashioned implements were found in 
close association with the skeleton. 





"Clouds Over the Valley” — Oil by Dr. Atl 


of church and fort. Not too far from 
Tula, a magnificent example of chur- 
rigueresque church stands in a colonial 
garden. Built by an Indian noble at 
the suggestion of Jesuit priests, it is 
named Tepozotlan, meaning High 
Strong Hill. Many passages and rooms 
have been added onto the original 
buildings, and the unexpected brilliance 
ef the glittering gold-leaf decorated 
church, after the austerity of the mon- 
astery, is startling. It is open to vis- 
itors, but take a guide, 

San Agustin Acolman, just south of 
the pyramids at Teotihuacdn (both 


At one time it was the fashion to 
jeer at any attempt to place man in 
the valley much before the Christian 
era. Now some bits of shaped obsidian 
and an oversize skeleton have placed 
man here at least 12,000 years ago. 

Over the centuries, the high, vol- 
cano-rimmed plateau that is the Val- 
ley of Mexico has exercised a strong 
attraction for the homo sapiens. It 
still does. 














Looking eastward from Insurgentes, a bit south 
of where it crosses Reforma to form the key 
intersection of modern Mexico City. 


Photo Marili Pease 


The complicated mosaic mural which covers the exterior 
of the new University library was done by Juan Sa 
O’Gorman. For more mosaic work see pages 20 and 21. . 
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Imaginative blending of lava, architecture and landscaping has made the Pedregal one of the fashionable 
tial districts of the city. Designer: Architect Luis Barragan. 


Photo Armando Salas Portugal 

















The effect of and snow in the thin air is a dazzling glare. Climbers must protect their eyes against it, and photographers 
: “The individual below is being lowered into. the crater of Popocatépetl. 


use filters. The adventuresome 


Popecatepetl - Iataccihuatl 


Two huge volcanos — Popocatépetl 
and Ixtaccihuat] — dominate the Val- 
ley of Mexico. The ancient peoples of 
the valley worshipped them as gods 
and invented legends about them 
which roughly parallel the Romeo- 
Juliet romance, The northernmost, Ix- 
taccihuatl, is the smaller and was 
named after an Aztec princess who, 
changed into the mountain, sleeps 
eternally guarded by the bigger and 
still alive Popocatépetl, her legendary 
lover. 

Both of the volcanos offer a chal- 
lenge to the man who climbs moun- 
tains because there they are, and more- 
over routes can be chosen that will 
test even experts. However, for the 
weekend climber, or someone who just 


Photos José Luis Beteta 


wants to get up the slope a way and 
get a view of the lush valley, it is 
an easy year-round outing. 

If you are one of those people who 
must get to the top, or who has, fur- 
thermore, an intense desire to look 
down into a volcano, Popocatépetl] is 
your bet. Ixtaccihuat] has no crater 
and is considered to be extinct, but 
smoke still wafts out of Popo occasion- 
ally, and it erupted as late as 1938. 

Popo was first climbed — at least 
for the record — over 400 years ago 
by one of Hernan Cortés’ indomitable 
soldiers, Diego de Ordaz. He reported 
fumes of sulfur, and a short time later 
another party returned with ropes and 
a basket. Lots were drawn and an 
artilleryman named Montafio lost. So 











THE HILL THAT SMOKES 
AND THE WHITE WOMAN 


he went down into the mouth — seven 
times. They brought the sulfur to Cor- 
tés, gunpowder was manufactured, and 
the conquest marched on. 

The 17,887-foot volcano no longer 
furnishes sulfur for gunpowder, but 
the challenge that made Don Diego 
climb the mountain in the first place 
still brings thousands of climbers to 
the gently sloping rim every year. 

Most climbers leave Mexico City 
early Saturday morning and lunch in 
Amecameca before driving on. The 
turn-off for Ixtaccihuatl is beyond 
Amecameca, and the road ends at 
La Joya. There are no shelters here 
and a tent and sleeping bag are 
necessary. The road to the more pop- 
ular Popo terminates at Tlamacas, a 
level, pine-covered mesa where a 
lodge, equipped with cots and stove, 
is open, cost-free, to everyone. 


The trail that leads up from the 
lodge is wide and sandy. It will take 
three hours to reach the first snow, 
and another five hours to reach the 
rim. The return trip is a cinch; you 
can slide and amble back easily in 
three hours. It is not advisable for any- 
one to climb without a guide. And 
from March to October, no one should 
climb up past the snow line — melt- 





ing snow and avalanches can be un. 
predictably deadly. 

However, both mountains are load- 
ed with halfway points and off-trail 
picnic nooks, and there are many in- 
teresting climbs that are not season- 
al. One of the subsidiary peaks of Po- 
po, La Ventorrilla, can be climbed at 
any time of the year. 

There is a group of professional 
guides who have proven themselves on 
Popocatépet] and Ixtaccihuatl as well 
as Orizaba and the difficult test climb 
of El Conejo. They take you from 
Mexico City to the top of either moun- 
tain, depending on the season, and 
back to the city again. Their office is 
open Tuesdays and Thursdays only, 
from 8 to 10 pm, so it would be a 
good idea to write ahead of time to 
Cuerpo de Guias de la Repdblica Me-. 
xicana, Madero 8-233, México, D. F. Or 
if you would like to join one of the 
clubs, or at least meet some of the 
members, write or visit the Confedera. 
cién de Alpinistas, Sari Juan de Le- 
tran 80-501, México, D. F. 

If you are an avid climber, you will 
probably bring your own equipment. 
If not, the guide service will furnish 
everything except boots. However, you 
can buy excellent climbing boots in 
Mexico at a reasoable price. 











Photo Martin Alvarado Lara 


The home of Architect Juan O’Gorman, whose 
current style defies all definition. Built in the Pedre- 
gal, the lava-flow area to the south of the city, it ram- 
bles over and burrows underground, almost totally in- 
crusted with mosaic patterns. 


This gigantic relief on the east wall of the Sta- 
dium of University City is the work of Diego Rivera. 
Made principally of colored stones found in the Val- 
ley of Mexico, the first step was to convert the 
drawings of the artist from the plane into the semi- 
round: by mathematical calculations. Then the artist 
on a high platform, fishing pole in hand to use as 
pointer, directed changes as the work progressed. 


4 MOSAICS 


Photo Héctor Manjarrez 


Medea in the Monastery 
of Acolman 


Theater — in the open air — is frequently put 
on in Mexico, and the abundance of natural set- 
tings gives it special beauty. Last month the old 
Monastery of Acolman, now a national monument, 
about 25 miles from Mexico City, was used as 
a stage for the Greek tragedy Medea. Producer- 
director Alvaro Custodio found the stark, stern 
architecture of the Monastery the perfect com- 
plement to the mood of the play. Some 6,000 people 
made the trip out to watch Seneca’s play, and 
then that of Calderén de la Barca, The Great 
Theater of the World, during the weekend pres- 
entation. 











IN MEXICO 


%.. ancient technique of mosaic 
work was re-introduced in Mexico only 
a decade ago. Decoration with tiny 
pieces of colored stone and glass, 
which made the buildings of Byzantine 
and Roman cities gleam, had its paral- 
lel in pre-Columbian Mexico in the 
adornment of masks and altar pieces, 
covered with bits of turquoise, jade, 
onyx and obsidian. 


But modern Mexico had nothing 
similar until a few years ago when 
Carlos Mérida applied mosaics as dec- 
oration to a huge block of apartment 
units. Even though at first he occa- 
sionally met with the resistance pro- 
voked by any innovation —one build- 
ing on a principal street in Mexico 





Mosaic work has its commercial applications. 
The facade of one Mexico City shoe shop is 
decorated with mosaic boots and shoes, one 
section of which is reproduced above. 


City was completely stripped of friezes 
after several floors were finished — 
Mérida’s experiment prospered and 
stimulated quite a few Mexican artists 
to use the technique. 


Mosaic materials are varied. They 
range from the smooth lacquered-sur- 





face ones (Italian) through irridescent 
to just slightly polished bits of natural 
colored stones. This last material was 
used by Architect Juan O’Gorman in 
the Library at University City, where 
he faced the entire surface of the mon- 
umental building with a continuous 
design (see photo page 17). Diego Ri- 
vera uses these same materials pro- 
fusely, but essentially in sculptural 
forms, like gigantic reliefs. 


Chavez Morado has done enormous 
stretches of “tattooing”, as famous 
painter Rufino Tamayo designates un- 
leashed mosaic work, on the Ministry 
of Communications building. Even 
though he recently proposed a com- 
bination of bas-relief of Italian mosaic 
and mural painting, his work is ge- 
nerally the most conventional. 


O’Gorman, in his enthusiasm for 
mosaic techniques, has used a variety 
of them on his recently completed new 
house, which at first glance looks like 
a series of incrusted ant hills. Making 
use of the natural topography of his 
land in the San Angel lava flow, his 
ensemble of wild plants and cactus, 
little mounds with heads carved into 
the rock, stairways of writhing ser- 
pents made of bits of colored stone, is 
a construction which, to say the least, 
attracts attention. 


The Galeria Proteo recently assem- 
bled an exposition demonstrating the 
characteristics ef the work of some 
Mexican artists in the application of 
mosaics — Carlos Mérida, blocks of 
color; Juan O’Gorman, using stones 
found in Mexico in the manner of 
mosaics; Diego Rivera, who often 
makes bas-relief sculptures covered in 
mosaic; Vlady, using the tiny bits of 
color like brush strokes, and creating 
a sort of oil in stone; and Patric, using 
mosaic and metal together. 


From the concept of great murals 
covering entire buildings, using a corps 
of stonemasons, to the home-made 
production of a wall or ceiling decora- 
tion, mosaic work is a technique still 
full of dramatic and delightful possi- 
bilities. V. Machado. 
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PICNICS: Report on Texcoco 


By Muriel Reger 


Mexicans are devoted picnickers. 

Those who own cars get up early 
Sunday morning, pack enormous lunch 
baskets, load the family and maids into 
the car and drive out of Mexico City 
on one of six highways. At the first 
unclaimed tree, they stop, open food 
baskets, set up the beach chair for 
grandma, and: in full view of mad, 
speeding traffic only a few feet away, 
spend the entire day picnicking. 

Even families who do not own cars 
picnic in the parks or take a’ bus to 
the country. There are no restrictions 
for picnicking; their whole country is 
open to them but of course, there are 
certain favorite places and one of them 
is the Molino de Las Flores (Mill of 
the Flowers), the picturesque ruins of 
an old hacienda about 28 miles from 
the city. 

The road to the Molino passes through 
historic Texcoco, center of arts and 
philosophy in the 15th century under 
its Aztec ruler, Nezahualcoyctl, whose 
reign ended in 1472. After his death, 
he was succeeded by his son, Neza- 
hualpilli, who married Moctezuma’s 
daughter and ruled until 1516. He was 
followed by Cacama whose brief reign 
came to an end in 1519 with the con- 
quest of Cortés. 

Vestiges of Nezahualcoyotl’s luxur- 
fous baths are still to be seen, hewn 
out of solid rock on the side of a moun- 
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tain overlooking Lake Texcoco. A path 
to the top of the mountain is over- 
grown with unrestrained foliage of 
fruit trees, geranium vines, rose bush- 
es and innumerable succulent plants 
but the difficult winding climb to the 
stone baths is a Sunday diversion for 
Mexicans, prideful of their Indian 
heritage. 

Though Texcoco today reflects none 
of the 15th century grandeur of Neza- 
hualcoyotl, it does retain remnants of 
that great civilization and offers con- 
temporary charm as well. The village 
market, on the site of what was the 
Aztec chieftain’s ball court, is busiest 
on Sundays. Picnickers on their way 
to the Molino frequently supplement 
their lunches at Texcoco’s barbecue 
stalls, for carnitas (little meats) in 
this town are famous for their delicate 
flavor. 


Buses from Mexico City connect in 
the market place with a local bus to 
the Molino, a few miles farther into 
the green, cactus-dotted country. 
Grounds of the hacienda comprise 
about a square mile and contain 20 
buildings of various sizes in varying 
states of disrepair. 


The property dates from 1616 and 
originally belonged to a branch of the 
illustrious Spanish Cervantes family. 
Later, in the 1880’s, some buildings 
were restored and new ones built, 
among which were large granaries and 
a new main house. The feudal hacienda 


system of farming came to an end 
with the Mexican Revolution, 1910-1924. 
In those years the Molino grounds were 


neglected, but despite the deterioration - 


within the hacienda, it is evident that 
the edifices will stand for a long time 
to come. 

Inside the imposing gates, a poetic 
aura of old Mexico prevails. Unlike 
other deserted places — usually more 
atmospheric by themselves — the Mo- 
lino de Las Flores is enhanced by the 
presence of hundreds of people on a 
Sunday afternoon. Family groups cel- 
ebrating an anniversary, amorous 
couples strolling through the ruins, 
and the music of a mariachi band play- 
ing on one of the terraced hills all 
bring a quality of reality to the place 
and make the past come to life. 

A river cascades around the hills 
with a rushing sound. Its spring is 
high behind sharp vertical cliffs and 
its first splash is over a ravine of 
boulders beside a small “wedding 
cake” chapel that was built in a cave 
against the rocks. Three altars inside 
the chapel, in front of moist stone 
walls, are covered with flowered oil 
cloth, as much for protection from 
humidity as for decoration. One en- 
trance to the little church is reached 
over a strong bridge of interlaced iron 
strips, under which the river flows and 
circles the chapel. Main entrance, fac- 
ing west, is at the top of a stone 
balustraded strairway. 
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This tiny place of worship differs 
from almost all other churches and 
chapels in Mexico because it is not 
named for a saint or one of the Trinity. 
It is called Church of Our Lord of the 
Dam (Sefior de la Presa). Masses are 
said here only twice a year, May 22 
and June 6, and though these dates 
coincide with the day of St. Rita and 
Day of Pentecost, they are not signifi- 
cant to the little church. They were 
chosen by the itinerant priest who 
makes his ecclesiastical visit on these 
days. 

Another church in the plaza once 
also served the Molino but all that re- 
mains is a stone shell with an ornate 
facade. It has been completely van- 
dalized while the other chapel has been 
touched only by reverent hands. 

Saints’ names were given to other 
buildings on the grounds. On the inside 
walls of a huge stone barn that once 
contained a grandiose vat for pulque 
(milky alcoholic drink distilled from 
maguey cactus), there is an elaborate 
inscription: “Vat of St. Joseph.” On 
another building is written, “Mill of 
Our Lady of Sorrows,” while on the 
granary of St. Crist6ébal there are faint 


lines of a poem, lettered in black on 
white plaster 75 years ago by a Mex- 
ican farm hand, romantically named 
Zercicoples, who declared: “Your 
beautiful lights looked at me and my 
stones cried.” 

Sometimes picnickers arrive at the 
portals of the Molino and find them 
locked, but this merely means that 
the grounds have been rented to a 
film company by the government 
Department of. Forestry which con- 
trols the property as a national park. 
Weeks later, picnickers will find the 
outside of empty buildings newly 
sprayed with pink and blue, and rooms, 
with beams still intact, have been 
stuccoed and painted to provide in- 
terior sets for filming. A _publicity- 
minded member of one film company 
left a memento on a wall, saying 
“Next attraction, Sierra Mor 

As the years pass, hardly any change 
takes place at the Molino de Las Flo- 
res. A stone falls from a stairway, a 
bougainvillea shrub grows over a door- 
way, a cactus bursts through a thick 
stone wall, or a group of soldiers who 
police the countryside are housed in 
the big vat-barn and leave signs of 


their billets. But there is little ma- 
terial to rot and mildew; the im- 
mense stone foundations remain solid 
and flowers on the altars of the chapel 
of Our Lord of the Dam are kept 
constantly fresh. 
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because bial Motors- with 
115 service dealers in all important cities, 
is at home throughout the Republic 











Investment Consultants 


Call on us for professional advice if 
Mexico's amazing progress interests you. 
Industrias e Inversiones Alba, 
S.A. de C.V. 


(President: Mr. C. D. Ross) 
Ramén Guzmén 132 México 4, D. F. 


2 One block from Hilton, Reforma 
and Plaza Hotels. 


Tel: 35-62-16, 46-54-06 
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A New Way to Travel 
in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook 


With the most up-fo-date travel in- 
formation on the entire Republic. 
What you need to know about: 


Climate and conditions 
Transportation 
Accommodations and food 


Customs regulations 


Historic and famous things to 
see plus 


@ Maps of Mexico City and the 
Republic 
Helps you enjoy your frip to the 
fullest. 
Copies mailed postage pre-paid. 


Mail your personal check or money 
order for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter- 
American Tourist Bureau of Infor- 
mation. 


México 19, D, F. 


And just off the press, "Man vs. 
Beast” — a 50 cent (US.) pocket- 
book on bullfighting, with illustro- 
tions. 


Mercaderes 5! 
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CANTINFLAS 


(Continued from page 9) 


ing-hard-and-always-in-trouble. Cantin- 
flas is Mexico’s “little man,” but dif- 
ferent; he’s a street urchin, nimble 
and sometimes rascally and, in con- 
trast to Chaplin’s man who always 
gets the short end of the stick, Can- 
tinflas generally comes out on top of 
whatever proposition he’s jockeying. 

So his clown has the appeal of being 
not only the common man, up against 
the usual too many odds; he’s the com- 
mon man who nevertheless, by wit and 
guile and speed on his feet, triumphs. 

This role of Cantinflas is especially 
pointed up in his bullfighting, for 
which he is more than famous. There’s 
a don’t-miss light goes on in thousands 
of minds the instant a Cantinflas co- 
rrida is announced. 

No “suit of lights,” no ballet slip- 
pers, silken capes or fanfare are part 
of the show when Cantinflas gets in- 
to the ring. On the contrary: his 
costume is the rag-tag and bobtail of 
a street boy, and his style is the eager, 
clumsy, but witty and inspired kind 
of stuff a Dead End Kid would pull. 
He makes fun of the bull and all its 
dangerous prowess. And not only of 
the bull. He kids the whole fiesta bra- 
va in one stunt after another in which 
his ring manners couldn’t be worse and 
the results couldn’t be funnier. Even- 
tually baffling the bull. And, of course, 
triumphing, getting awarded ears, tail, 
hooves and a side of beef into the 
bargain. His emphasis would be strict- 
ly on the beef. 

The character that Cantinflas, whose 
real name is Mario Moreno, has made 
immortal is based on himself. Once 
upon a time he was one of those 
hungry, nimble boys, at times touring 
as a general helper-outer on a vaude- 
ville troupe, at times following the 
bulls, practicing like mad to get to be 
a star. 

He became a clown instead, by sheer 
accident. One afternoon something 
went wrong at the show and some- 
body had to make a speech to fill in 
time and appease the spectators. There 
was nothing to say, though. Cantin- 
flas did this — talking double-talk 
quickly, effectively, persuasively, 
and such utter nonsense that the au- 
dience was enchanted and a new ca- 
reer was born. 

His roots, deep in the life of the 
streets of Mexico, where the smells of 





hot fat frying and the sounds of chili- 
dren crying in among the boom-boom 
of whatever song is being sung today 
are the overtones to exactly the quick 
foot-work — for survival — that Can- 
tinflas dramatizes and burlesques, tug 
at him often. He keeps locking and 
looking for ways and means to help 
all those thousands, and thousands and 
millions, of people whom he feels kin 
to, and who didn’t make the grade into 
stardom, millions, or just plain and 
simple daily bread. 

It gnaws at him — haunts him al- 
most. He has done many things to 
quiet that ghost — given away money, 
medical care, houses, education, 
clothing... And one of the strangest 
sights in all Mexico is Cantinflas in 





In danger of being de-pantzed by the bull at 
any moment, Can gives car atten- 
tion to the under garments he wears in the 


his office, where he sits and listens 
daily, two-three hours, at least, to 
people and their troubles. Trying to 
help. Knowing how bottomless the well 
is, and often too, how the people who 
really need the help aren’t the ones 
lined up outside to get five minutes 
alone with him. 

That is a scene no one has filmed. 
It’s not exactly comedy. It’s a sidelight 
on Cantinflas that reveals, reluctantly, 
not only a great artist but something 
even rarer, a man of soul as well. 
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COLONIAL ANTIQUES 
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REGALOS ay ome 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


BY JOSE MARIA SERVIN 
GUADALAJARA JUAREZ 439 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociaci6n Mexicana Auto- 
movilistica). Berlin 6. Reciprocal 
courtesies to members. In case of 
emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy. ates and La- 
fragua. Tel. 35-95-00. 


American Society. Lucerna 71. Tel. 
46-46-20 


A. N. A. Cocnitniate Nacional Auto- 
movilistica). Sullivan 51. Affiliated 
with A. A. A. Services both to 
members and non-members. Emer- 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Central Rpinesitaien, San Juan de Le- 
tran Free information on Mex- 
ican i and health resorts. 


Mexico Coy Petty Bulletin. G6mez Fa- 
rias Tel. 16-69-60. General tour- 
ist X. eR, 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- 
stitute. Saeuege 115. Tel. 25-16-54, 
25-16-55, 6-56. 


National shine Department, Juarez 
89. General travel information. 


he Travel Club, Juarez 89. High- 
p= information. Publishes an ex- 
_— auto travel bulletin in Eng- 


The a Morelos 4. Tel. 21-23-35, 
46-69-04. 46- Worldwide and 
Mexican news, with UP, AP, INS 
coverage, US columnists and comics. 




















IN THE SHOPS 


Ts Valley of Mexico is like one big 


market place, made up as it is of tiny 
towns, clustering around but still not 
part of the Federal District. 

In these towns, all the ancient mar- 
ket customs prevail — one day a week 
when the local citizenry meet to gos- 
sip, settle their affairs in town, and 
almost only incidentally to sell their 
wares. Local popular arts are worth 
searching out in these places, 

The biggest market of them all, espe- 
cially for vegetables and flowers, is, 
of course, Xochimilco, and since it is 
so big and a large supplier to the 
Federal District, it goes full blast 
every day. You can find good pottery 
dishes of local manufacture here. 

Texcoco, to the northeast of Mexico 
City, is also a large market, largest 
on Sunday. This is a good place to 
look for both pottery and sarapes. 
And just off the main plaza is the 
shop and workshop of Fejer, an 
Austrian refugee who is well worth a 
visit. His most famous ceramics are 


NIGHT 


SPOTS 


Hotel Bamer. In the restaurant-bar, 
Italian song stylist Carlo Porti. 


Le Chanteclair, Hotel Reforma. The 
world-famous Hildegarde; contin- 
uous music and international cuisine. 


Capri, Hotel Regis. Supper club, pre- 
senting Mexico’s leading tenor Pe- 
dro Vargas, vocalist Elsa Marval, 
and a group of musical folklorists. 
Orchestras of Fernando Guarneros 
and Américo Caggiano. Minimum. 


Versalles, Hotel del Prado. Elegant 
night club, will probably continue 
to feature El Principe Gitano. Con- 
tinuous music. Minimum. 


Jacaranda, Génova 44. Night club pre- 
senting Dancing Waters, carnival, 
Mexican and French orchestras, 


Hotel Alffer, Revillagigedo 18. In the 
Bar Indra, the charming Argentine 
singer Lilian Martin. In the Ron- 
dinella, the orchestras of Carlos Ca- 
macho and Antonio Espino, with 
vocalist Delia Ortiz. > 


Afro, Hotel Plaza Vista Hermosa. 
Continuous tropical music, with pop- 
ular calypso singer Anita Tucker. 


Hotel Continental Hilton. Jn the Belvedere, 
Vicente Garrido and his orchestra, 
and the Solera de Espafia. La Joya, 
intimate champagne room, with 
terrace overlooking the city. 


El Eco, Sullivan 43. Night club and 
restaurant-bar. Rock-and-Roll, Be- 
Bop, Dixie jazz, Afro-Cuban music. 


Quid, Puebla 152. Restaurant-bar with 
excellent food. Popular Mexican 
singer Elvira Rios at 10 pm; pianist 
Pepe Jaramillo and organist Nacho 
Garcia from 9 pm. 


Hotel Monte Cassino, Génova 56. In the 
restaurant-bar, pianists Rolando and 
José Luis; at noon, the trio Los Te- 
colines; at night, the Romanceros. 
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Our orn Do 





FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 


phone your order to 46-45-40 
day or night. immediate service. 


Hotel Plaza Vista Hermosa, México City 











International Cuisine 
Charcoal -Broiled Steaks 


PUEBLA 154 MEXICO DE TEL 11.94.82 
(MEMBER OF AMERICAN RESTAURANT ASSOC{ATION) 














SILVERSMITHS 








TAXCO GUERRERO 











exact reproductions of archaeological 
pieces, especially those from Guerrero 
and Michoacin. Aside from these, 
which are mostly in the original red 
and gold earth colors (they are also 
o:: sale in the National Museum of 
Popular Arts, Juarez 44 in Mexico 
City), he does some very handsome 
originals — ashtrays, vases, lamp bas- 
es in black combined with a distinctive 
jade green glaze. 

To the north of the city on the road 
to Cuauhtitlan and the monastery- 
church at Tepozotlan is the little town 
of Tultepec, famous all over the Re- 
public for its fireworks, both plain 
and fancy. One of those tremendous 
castillos (castles) which go off in sec- 
tions, and last as long as 20 to 30 
minutes, is not a very practical pur- 
chase for transporting long distances, 
but awfully interesting to watch being 
put together. 

At the pyramids in San Juan Teoti- 
huacan, the Indians will surround you 
offering archaeological pieces of great 
antiquity. If you want one don’t 
even think twice about the veracity of 
their claims; just bargain for it. It 
may only have been made the night 
before, but the design, method and 
material are the ancient ones, so it 
might as well be 1,000 years old. 

While in the vicinity, don’t miss stop- 
ping for a look through the Gallery of 
Muriel Reger, on one side of the mu- 
seum, in the shade of the pyramids. 
Besides lithographs and books of prints 
and a few oils by Mexican artists, 
there is a fine collection of her hus- 
band’s (Saul Steinlauf) work in silk 


“,..These people, toward the end of 
summer, begin traveling to eat tunas, 
a fruit which is very abundant in that 
land, and they go more than 40 
leagues away, toward Panuco, to eat 
them; and they like them so well that 
they wouldn’t leave them for anything 
in the world... And that is the great- 


PUEBLA -- PENAFIEL 
ORIZABA - FORTIN - CORDOBA 


4 MARVELOUS DAYS 
UNFORGETTABLE 
NIGHTS 


Q DELICIOUS MEALS 


Plus Hotel & Transportation 
& Loads of Fun 
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HIGHLIGHT YOUR MEXICAN VISIT seeing Southern Tropico! 
Mexico in all its glory — See some of Mexico's most beauti- 
ful, colorful and historical spots — Chapingo (Diego Rivero 
murals) Senta Ana (Scrape Weavers), Cholula (365 altars, 
nearly as many churches), Puebla (Mexico's largest Colonial 
city), Tehvacan (Home of the Gran Hotel Spa Pejiafiel and 
Mexico's most famous Mineral Springs)—and then to the Heart 
of the Tropics via awe-inspiring Cumbres de Acultzingo into 
the Valley of Orizaba — Fortin and Cordobe — Banana ond 
coffee plantations, tropical foliage and flowers. 
DAILY DEPARTURES 
For RESERVATIONS: 
See your trave! agent 
on 
Ave. Judrez 117-A. 
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est delicacy they have during the 
whole year, and it lasts them a month 
and a half or two months, walking 
and eating this fruit. And this is the 
best time of the year for these peo- 
ple... although they eat no other thing 
except tunas and some snails which 
they collect...” 

So wrote Oviedo in his General & 
Natural History of the Indies, in the 
early years after the Conquest, about 
the fruit of the nopal cactus, common- 
ly known in English as cactus apple, 
and the nomad Indian tribes who 
delighted in its flavor. 

The Spaniards’ early accounts of 
the nopal as food deal mostly with the 
fruit, the tuna. One viceroy loudly 
proclaimed that by eating great quan- 
tities of tuna, seeds and all, he had 
cured himself of gall bladder trouble 
and a vile temper, becoming there- 
after a calm, peaceable, lovable chap. 
But the Indians knew that the broad, 
fleshy leaves, once de-spined, were 
tasty, too. Modern Mexico still eats 
these cactus leaves or nopalitos, and 
here are two ways to fix them. 

If you have a supply of the fresh 
leaves nearby, and they grow all over 
the U.S. southwest, you can start from 
“scratch”, if you will pardon the ex- 
pression; but if you don’t live in cactus 
territory, nopalitos are now canned, 
and available in most Mexican special- 
ty food stores. 

To prepare the fresh nopalitos: 
take the tender young leaves that show 
bright green when cut, slice off thorns 
and then cut in slender strips (about 
1/4” by 1”). Drop them into rapidly 
boiling water into which you have put 
an onion skin, and cook for about 15 
minutes. They will look and taste 
somewhat like green beans when they 
are done. Drain them in a large sieve 
and then rinse them several times in 
cold water. This is to counteract the 
tendency they otherwise have of be- 
coming slightly sticky. Once cooked, 
they can be used in many dishes. 


NOPALES NAVEGANTES 
(Navigating Nopales) 


1-1/2 cups or | can (drained) of nopalitos 
1 small onion, sliced 

1 large tomato 

1 button of garlic 

2 chiles pasilla 

1 stalk of epazofe (or a pinch of oregano) 
2 thsp. lard or cooking oil 

Salt to taste 

3 hard-boiled eggs, sliced 


the house of good taste 


That's whot most everyone soys . . 
so movie makers, visiting firemen, 
tycoons and ordinary folks with 
extra good taste all seem to gather 
at sometime during the day in one 
of the famous Sonborns restaurants. 


The reason is, probably, that 
through the years we've made a 
fetish of really good food! The 
vegetables are cleaned a certain 
way, the beef hung properly, the 
cokes boked in our very pwn bakery. 


So travelers come back time after 
time--just like the local residents who 
have the Sonborns habit. 


We'll make shopping easier for you, 
tool 


IN MONTERREY 


Escobedo 920 


IN MEXICO CITY 
Madero 4 
Del Prade Hotel Arcade 
Reforma end Lafragua 
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Your next vacation. Most beautiful resort. Big grounds. Swim- 
ming pool. Excellent cuisine and diet. Electro-Hydrotherapy. 


OR. WURZBURGER 
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Save Money, 
Buy your 


Samovat 
VODKA 
in Mexico. 
You save over . 
3.00 dollars 


on each bottle 
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Cervantes Saavedra 27, México, D. F. 
: Tel. 25-48-76 


Guadalajara, Jal. 


Heat the lard or oil and fry the nopalifos 
with the sliced onion. When the onion be- 
comes transparent, add the tomato which you 
have liquidized with the button of garlic and 
sufficient water to make two cups of juice. 
When this begins to boil, add the salt and 
epazote of oregano and simmer for about 15 
minutes. Just before serving add the chiles pa- 
silla (wherever you find the canned nopales 
you will find this kind of very mild chile and 
the pungent herls, epazofe) which have been 
fried whole, stem and all, for a minute or two 
in oil. Chop each chile in several pieces so 
there will be one piece at least for each bowl 
of broth, and garnish with sliced hard-boiled 


egg. 
NOPALITO SALAD 


1-1/2 cups or | can (drained) of nopalitos 

1 large tomato, peeled and chopped 

2 tbsp. onion chopped fine 

Coriander, chopped [or you may substitute 
oregano) to taste 

Chile, chopped, to taste 

Hoop cheese, to taste 

Oil, vinegar and salt dressing. 

Combine the nopolitos, chopped tomato, 
onion and chile, coriander [or oregano). Mix 
with the oil and vinegar dressing and then 
Sprinkle with the crumbled hoop cheese. 


Now, let’s go back to the cactus 
fruit. There are many varieties, but 
divided into two general groups, by far 
the most important being the tunas, or 
those that are sweet in flavor, and the 
xoconostles, or those that are sour (the 
latter are particularly good cooked 
whole in beef stew). 

The tuna is usually eaten fresh. The 
pale green ones are the largest; mild 
in flavor and juicy. but with many 
hard little seeds. The same fruit is 
candied whole and keeps its same ten- 
der green color, or the juice is. pressed 
out, and it is boiled with sugar until 
almost all the liquid has been evap- 
orated and it turns into a cinnamon 
brown paste, rather chewy. This is 
called queso de tuna or tuna cheese. 

And cactus candy or biznaga is made 
from a variety called biznaga which 
looks something like a big prickly 
pumpkin. It is the inner core of this 
cactus which is candied and then cut 
into clear, almost colorless, cool tast- 
ing squares, one of the most famous 
Mexican sweets. 
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DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


..Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 711 * 
Telephone: Madison 6-0261 








Los Angeles 13, California 
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Mexico on Wheels 


THE VALLEY OF MEXICO .- temperate and 
fertile with a history dating back thousands of years. 


Ruins Laredo, Tex. 


 Tizayuca 
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Good paved highways take you there as well 
as to other points of interest in the vicinity. 
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